FOUR        TALES        BY        ZELIDE

would turn against you, and I should perhaps hate
you for having been so amiable that my son was
able to love and to marry you. And if, at such a
moment, I thought to hear anyone speaking of my
son or his children, I should conceive them to be
saying, f He is the husband, they are the children
of a woman of that sort.' Indeed, madam, that
would be intolerable; for, even now, when there
is no reality in the idea, I find it insupportable.

"Do not believe, nevertheless, that I feel any
contempt for your person. It would be very
unjust to feel it, and I am disposed to a quite
contrary sentiment. The promise which you make
at the end of your letter places me under an obli-
gation to you, and I do not blush to be obliged.
I have, I know not why, a complete trust in that
promise. To recompense you for your goodness,
and for the respeft that you show to the sentiment
that unites a son and his father, I promise to you
as well as to my son, to make no attempt to
separate you, and not to be the first to speak to him
of any marriage, even were a princess proposed to
me as a daughter-in-law, on the condition that
neither he nor you ever speak to me again of the
marriage now in question. If I allowed myself
to be persuaded I know that I should have the
most bitter regrets; and, if I resisted further
entreaties, as I certainly should, in addition to the
sorrow of wounding a son whom I love tenderly,
and who deserves my love, I should perhaps be
preparing for myself future remorse. For an
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